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Fratural History. 


THE AMERICAN SEA SERPENT. 


———— 


In the Kaleidoscope of the 18th of last July, we stated 
that Captain Holdridge, of the packet ship Silas Richards, 
had had a near and distinct view of the American Sea 
Serpent. That gentleman, who arrived in Liverpool on 
Monday, the 5th instant, has favoured us with a sketch 
of this animal, from which the annexed fac simile is en- 
graved. We shall here repeat the letter, which was 
originally addressed to the American editor by Captain 
Holdridge ; to which we shall add such other particulars 
as have been communicated to us by that gentleman. 

‘6 To the Editors of ihe Mercantile Advertiser. 

“ Dear Srrs,—If you should deem the following state- 
ment worthy of insertion in your valuable journal, the 
veracity of it can be attested by the undersigned. 

“ Ship Silas Richards, 17th June, 1826, 
lat. 41 03, lon. 67 32. 
by the starboard bow, looking at the 
unruffied surface of the ocean, about seven o’clock, P m. 
I perceived a sudden sage of the water, and im- 
mediately on that an object presented itself with its head 
above the level about four feet, which position it retained 
for nearly a minute, when it returned it to the surface, 
and kept approaching abreast of the vessel at a distance of 
about Atty yards. I immediately called to the ers 
on deck, several of whom observed it for the space of eight 
minutes as it glided along slowly, and it undauntedly passed 
the ship at rate of about three miles an hour. Its 
colour was a dark, dingy black, with protuberances; its 
visible length ap about sixty feet, and its circum- 
ference ten feet. With former accounts which have been 
iven of such a monster (and which have never been cre- 
ited) this exactly corresponds; and I have no doubt bat 
it is one of those species called Sea Serpents. It made a 
considerable wake in the water in its progress.—I remain, 
your obt. servant, ‘* Henry HOLDRIDGE, Capt.” 

The foregoing is attested by the following gentlemen, 
passengers :—-Wm. Warburton, of Pentonville, England ; 
Duncan vm agg and Thos. Austin, of Clifton, England ; 
a Purdy, and James Magee, of New 
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sketch represents that part of the animal 






to be about 60 feet long, and about 10 

lami fe at the thickest part. That part of 
the animal which was hidden beneath the surface was 
judged to be about 30 feet. The protuberances on the 
back appear to be solid humps, like those on the camel 
or dromedary. They certainly are not mere curves formed 
by the peculiar or wriggling motion of this species of 
animals, as they underwent no change in form as the ani- 
mal moved forwards at the rate of two or three miles an 
hour. The sea was quite smooth, and the serpent was 
distinctly seen by all on board for upwards of ten minutes. 
Its eye was not discernible ; and the top of the head was 
elevated above the surface of the water several feet. Its 


Scientific Potices. 
Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; a occasionally, sin- 
lar Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
osophical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; List of Patents. 





INFLUENCE OF CHLORINE. 


—-— 

There is a valuable scientific work, published in New 
Haven, America, entitled ‘* The American Journal of 
Science and Art,” conducted by Professor Silliman.— 
We have perused with pleasure and advantage seve- 
ral of the recent numbers of this foreign periodical, 
from which we purpose to make some selections for the 
seientific department of the Kaleidoscope.* No. I. of Vol. 
XI. published last June, contains some papers on the 
various and important uses of chlorine, which we shall 
here transcribe entire, as they are of great importance 
to the medical profession, and to all those of a humbler 
class, who have to excavate old vaults, cess-pools, and 
other receptacles of pestilential vapours or substances. 


Antiseptic Influence o Chlorine and of its Compounds, in 
a Letter from M. Laisné to the ‘héhor of Te dusvienn 


Journal of Science and Art, dated Paris, 1825. 
_ The daily and varied application of the chlorates of 
lime and soda,+ made at Paris by Dr. Lisfranc, chief sur- 
= of ~ ese ae de la Pitié, ay een poe ypel yes a 

egree of success far surpassing the whi been 
conceived by several other fearhed sauitanee, who had 
employed this powerful chymical tin medicine. Mr. 
Lisfranc has cured, in the course of a few days, very large 
ulters, which had been unsuccessfully t by the com- 
mon methods. He has also had the satisfaction to succeed 
equally well with recent burns, especially with the severe 
sores of the ter part of those who were wounded at the 
burning of the manufactory of Livry, near Paris. 
This important object tends more and more to produce 
new developments and learned explanations, in the course 
of instruction, which he (Dr. Lisfranc) gives at the amphi- 
theatre Broussais, near the Sorbonne.{ In the instruc- 
tions published by M. Labbarque, he announces that he 
is occupied upon an extended work, ** upon the decom- 
position of animal substances and its influence upon ani- 
mated beings.” All enlightened men wait with impati- 
ence for this work, in which the connexion of our physical 
and chymical knowl in relation to this subject will be 
illustrated, by all the light which physiology affords. It 
suffices for simple common sense to g at the precious 
advantages of these new researches and of this new labour. 
The truest and most brilliant which belongs to me- 
science is connected with this subject, and we no 

perceive in this sanctuary an illusive fame and vain 
and fruitless sions—** une famée deceptive,” —** une 
— vain and i ii 

he numerous facts stated by learned bodies, and parti- 

cularly by the Institute of France, have proved the disin- 
fecting and curative efficacy of the chlorates. 
_ The public authorities have been constrained by convic- 
tion to adopt them in practice.§ Every day the most 
learned practitioners make new applications of them in the 


healing art, and with peculiar propriety, in cases wher 
prov Se has hitherto been imbecile, particularly with re~ 
-— to contagious diseases. It is evident, that the use of 
the chlorates is the best prophylactic remedy against these 
maladies, and that, either alone or almost alone, they have 
arrested their effects in individuals who were infected and 
near being destroyed by them. 

It follows of course, that only a step is necessary to de- 
stroy every established seat, every potential and every 
active cause of these maladies, in ies either organized 
or not: to arrive at the chymical demonstration of this 
cause neutralizable by a chymical agent, at the discovery 
of the system or of the organs, by means of which this 
deleterious cause attacks animal life. 

FURSI LAISNE, 
Professor of the Russian Language, rue du petit Vaugirard, 
No. 1, & Paris. 





Remarks by the Editor.—M. Laisné’s letter was for- 
warded under the expectation that it would be published, 
and with a promise of other communications, which he 
wishes to have made known to the learned societies of 
America, “ especially to the academy of natural science. 
of Philadelphia, and to the honourable Mr. Maclure.” 

The pamphlet of Mr. Labarraque has been transmitted 
to us by the kindness of Mr. Laisné. It appears that the 
disinfecting powers of the chlorates are so great, that if 
there be occasion to disinter and examine a corpse, which 
is already in a state of putrefaction, the odour disappears, 
provided a cloth moistened with the diluted chlorate be 
placed upon the body, and it will be necessary to sprinkle 
the cloth from time to time.* 

If putrescent fluids have run upon the ground, their 
‘odour is destroyed by pouring the diluted chlorate on the 
place, and stirring it with a broom ; by dashing it upon 
porticoes, staircases, &c. which are infected, a similar 
effect is produced. : 

Vaults, privies, sewers, &c. are cleansed in a similar 
manner. 

Did our limits permit, all the statements in relation to 
this subject, contained in M. Laisné’s letter, might be cor- 
roborated by particular cases; only a few can be alluded 
to. The contagious effluvia emanating from diseased per- 
sons are completely — by sprinkling the chamber 
with one of the liquid chlorates, very much diluted with 
pure water; it should be dashed about the beds; and 
physicians and attendants should moisten their hands and 
their nostrils with the liquid. 

These agents remove the odour of foul teeth and gums, 
and neutralize the dangerous emanation from the ulce- 
rated sore throat. A purulent and offensive discharge 
from the bladder was removed by injections of a very di- 
lute chlorate. Bodies kept for interment until they are 
offensive may be rendered innoxious by these fluids, and 
professional men, called to examinations connected with 
medical jurisprudence, with processes of embalming, or 
with demonstrations in anatomy, should secure themselves 
by a free use of these powerful agents. 

They neutralize the foul air of marshes, of markets, and 
other places where animal matters occasion a putrid and 
deleterious effluvium. 

The common sewer in Paris, called Amelot, being en- 
tirely obstructed, had been for forty years a nuisance. In 
1782 eight men were suffocated in an attetnpt to cleanse 
it, and in a recent effort several workmen had fallen down 
in a state of asphyxia; when the attempt was again made, 
and with entire success, and without accident. The safety 





* In the Kaleidoscope of July, we inserted from Professor 
Silliman’s Journal, an Sebount of Double-headed Serpents, 
with engravings of those lusus nature. 

¢ The celebrated antiseptic of M. Labbarque, permacutist 


+ “‘A Yamphitheatre Broussais, enclos des Jacobins Saint 


judicial purpose, a body which had 
was distaterred ' 4 


insupportable. 


* A particular case of this kind is related, where, for some 
been buried one month 
by order of Government, in August, 1823: 
it was offensive, and during the ten hours that it remained 
» before the persons arrived who could certify 
much inflated, and the stench was 
The application of the chlorate of lime pro- 





Jacques pres la Sorbonne. 
." Voyez le 





rolour of a dingy black. 











Encycloped: 
Journaux de medecine de la meme epoque, publee a Paris.” 





ique de Juillet and Aout et 1¢s | duced a wonderful effect—the smell ceasing almost from the 


first aspersion. 
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of this painful and dangerous operation appears to have | blushingly consented to, and a short month only must 
been imputable entirely to the use of the chlorate of lime | elapse before Emily Raeburn became the wife of Edward 


with which the workmen wet their hands, arms, and nos- | Neville. 


trils, and also all the putrescent matters which they were 
removine. 


nostrils. The space to be cleared was from ten to fourteen 
feet long, the putrescent matters formed a bed of four feet 
aud a half in thickness, and the labour occupied more 
than four hours. 

Qne of the workmen who had been thrown into a state 
of asphyxia, in the attempt to enter the vault without pre- 
caution, and who had lain forty-eight hours in this situa- 
tion, entirely without sense, was completely restored by 
the use of the chlorate of lime, inhaling the odour, receiv- 
ing the fluid internally, and having it sprinkled in his 
chamber. 


; ‘ ; | 
The superintendent derived his safety from a | ; 
disinfecting bottle, which he occasionally applied to his | saw Emily at 


| fortune. 


|a 


** But, in this interim, a rich and high-born gentleman 
Inflamed with her beauty, 
| he made inquiries respecting her, and, satisfied he had no 
| hopes of seduction, he wrote to her, offering his hand and 
Emily Raeburn received this offer with mingled 
| feelings; she certainly bore no love towards Edward | 
| Neville, and the offer she now had was much su 
ny thing he could bestow ; yet she paused before she took 
a step so shameful asthe desertion of him she had promised | plain stone, with no inscription whatsoever to tell the name 


Church. 





to wed, and some touches of remorse assailed her as she 


finally concluded to accept the offers of her new suitor. | 


M. Labarraque’s preparation is called in the French | She wrote a favourable though guarded answer to her rich 


memoir, **chlorure de owide de sodium et de chaux,” and | lover, and awaited its result before she proceeded to extre- | crimes those errors occasioned, are even now almost for- 


the method of preparing it is given in Tome I. des Ar- 
chives générales de Médecine. 
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THE MURDERER. 
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** See you nor that gravestone ?” said Nehemiah to me, 
as we were, on a July day, pacing the churchyard. ** See 
you not that gravestone, which bears no memorial of the 
person that sleeps beneath it? There is a tale so strange, 
so awful, concerning the personage whose remains it covers, 
shat TI can scarcely muster courage sufficient to relate the 
appalling circumstance.” The old man paused, and, 
scating himself on a large tombstone, after a few prepara- 
tory hems, related the following history : 

** About twenty-five years ago there lived near to the 
church an aged widow, who, being left with a small com- 
petence, was enabled to support herself and an only daugh- 
ter with a tolerable degree of comfort. This daughter was 
perhaps the loveliest being that ever offered up her prayers 
to Heaven in Church. To attempt a description of 
her charms would ill befit an aged man like myself; but 
even now I cannot call them to remembrance without 
emotion. She was formed to realize all that a lover could 
wish, or a poet feign ; nor was there a youth in the parish 
who bowed not in admiration before Emily Raeburn. 
But though her outward form was fair as ever woman’s 
was, her heart was not in unison with its loveliness; and 
they who gazed on the speaking eye of Emily Raeburn, 
little recked of the deception it practised. Her ruling 
passion was ambition ; and, conscious of her own beauty, 
she considered only how she could make that beauty the 
most advantageous to herself. Yet she had the art to con- 
ceal her defects, and appearing amiable and generous to 
all, added greater lustre to her loveliness. But time, 
which reveals all things, proclaimed her worthlessness, 
and events not to be controlled dashed for ever the cup of 
happiness from her lips, and covered her with well-merited 
shame. 

‘** Amongst the youths who bowed at the shrine of Emily 
RNaeburn’s beauty, was Edward Neville. He was the son 
of an opulent tradesman in this town, and from his cir* 
cumstances and personal appearance might fairly lay claim 
to the hand of Emily. For a time she received his ad- 
dresses with cool indifference ; and vainly the enamoured 
youth strove to win her smiles and approbation. At 








lengih, when she saw no richer suitor make his appear- , 


. she began to regard him with complacency, and, by 
t encouragements, led him to imagine she felt for him 


to love. Edward Neville made 





“centred * 
accepted : 





anee 3 his friends gave it their sanction; 
i him was bright as the unclouded majesty 
youth, intoxicated with love, pressed 
ial day to be fixed, which the maiden 








the maiden coyly pro- | 
him; her mother rejoiced at the pros- 


mities with Edward Neville. Her answer instantly brought 
the enamoured gentleman to her abode, and so much was 
he enchanted with his new mistress, that he made an offer 


of instant marriage. This the maiden, after a show of | 


resistunce, acceded to, and, by some strange fatality, the 
day which had been fixed for her marriage with Edward 


Neville, was the one appointed for her espousal of his more | 


wealthy rival. 
** When Emily’s new lover had taken his leave, she de- 


spatched a cold note to Edward Neville, informing him | 
This note | 


she must discontinue to receive his addresses. 
threw the unfortunate youth into the greatest agony ; and 
it needed all his friends’ precautions to prevent him com- 
mitting some rash act. When the tumults in his breast 
had a little subsided, ne made some fruitless effurts for an 
interview with his fair deceiver. The maiden knew too 
well the just cause he had of reproach, to permit him to 
have an interview; and the morning of ber marriage ar- 
rived without Edward being able to obtain a sight of her 
or of his rival. 

‘© The day which beheld the marriage of Emily Rae- 
burn was as lovely a one as ever blessed the inhabitants of 
Britain. All nature seemed to rejoice, and the sun in un- 
clouded majesty shed his rays through the stained window 
of Church, seeming as if willing to gild the bridal 
morn of a faithless and forsworn woman. At an early 
hour a splendid equipage drew up to the church gates, 
from which alighted the gay wedding party, adorned with 
all that wealth could bestow or taste imagine. With a 
proud and a stately step Emily entered the church, leaning 
on the arm of him who was soon to place her among the 
noble of the land ; to raise her from her humble station to 
one, as she thought, more befitting her transcendant 
beauty ; and, as she approached the altar, her eye glanced 
with exultation at the glorious destiny that awaited her. 

** It were needless to describe the marriage ceremony ; 
suffice it to observe, Emily Raeburn was wedded, and 
proudly did her husband salute his lovely wife. The 
party left the church amidst the ringing of bells and the 
blessings of the church servants, whom they had liberally 
rewarded. They entered the churchyard, and here a large 
number of idle gazers awaited to behold the grand specta- 
cle of a marriage party ; and scarcely had the bride and 
bridegroom made a few steps towards their equipage, when 
suddenly Edward Neville, rushing from the crowd, placed 
a pistol at the head of the bridegroom, and shot the unfor- 
tunate man through the brain. When Edward saw his 
victim fall, he gave a loud and demoniac laugh, and seiz- 
ing the arm of the bride, cried, * Ah! Emily Raeburn! 
seest thou thy noble husband ? Rejoice, rejoice! for I 
come to save thee, love, from his hated arms!’ Emily 
gave a feartul shriek and fell senseless, while the murderer 





laughed louder and louder at the success of his design.— | 
: ‘The crowd instantly seized him, and while the wedding | 


party bore the bride to her wother’s house, Edward was 
conducted to prison amidst curses and execrations. 

«« From Edward’s examination, and the evidence of his 
friends, he was proved to be a maniac when he committed 
the horrid deed, the conduct of Emily Raeburn having 
turned his brain. In fact, from the moment he heard of 


perior to 


the approaching marriage of her he loved, and learned the 
day fixed upon was that on which he should have led her 
to the altar, reason forsook him, and hurried on by the im- 
pulses of his now lawless passions, he consummated the 
destruction of his unfortunate rival. The murderer was 
confined during the remainder of his existence in a lunatic 
asylum, and in a few years he expired without a ray of 
reason visiting him. Emily Raeburn, shunned by all, 
and tortured by the stings of a guilty conscience, lived a 
few short years of remorse and repentance, and at her 


| death commanded that over her grave should be placed a 





or rank of the person who slept beneath it: her commands 
were obeyed, and in oblivion the. remains of the once 
lovely Emily now rest. The errors of Emily, and the 


' 

| 

| gotten ; and shortly the remembrance of Emily Raeburn 

will have perished trom off the earth.” 
Manchester. 
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VOLTATIRE’S DEATH-BED. 
(FROM THE ATLAS.] 
| —=. 
Paris, August 21, 1826. 
_Two volumes of memoirs relative to Voltaire and his 
| works, by Messrs. Longcham and Wagniere, his secre- 
| taries, have been published here. The greater part of the 
first volume is occupied by a commentary, refuting or 
confirming those passages in the Memoires de Bauchemont, 
in which. there is question of Voltaire and his writings. 
But the portion probably the more immediately interesting 
is the account, by Wagniere, of Voltaire’s journey to 
Paris, which was shortly after followed by his death. He 
exhibits a curious picture of the domestic and other tra- 
casseries with which the death-bed of this extraordinary 
man was surrounded; and gives no very amiable idea of 
Madame Denis, his niece, upon whom he had heaped so 
many benefits. Wagniere, who was his secretary for up- 
wards of four-and-twenty years, seems to have been a 
simple woman-hearted Swiss; and as far his own woyds 
are to be taken, most devotedly attached to.his master, 
as hecalls him. The following are the most interesting 
passages of his account of Voltaire’s last journey to Paris, 
and the subsequent events :—** On the 5th February, 1778, 
at noon, M. de Voltaire, accompanied by me, set out for 
Paris. He took no other servant with him but his cook. 
His departuré threw Ferney into consternation and grief ; 
all the inhabitants were in tears, and seemed to have a 
resentiment of the misfortune that awaited them. He 
imself could not refrain from weeping, and promised his 
children, as he called them, to be back again with them 
in six weeks, which was then his firm intention. Whilst 
changing horses at Bourgen Bresse, he was recognised, 
and ina few moments the entire population of the place 
crowded round the carriage. The postmaster observing that 
one of the horses was not in good condition, had it imme- 
diately changed, and said to the postillion, with an energetic 
oath, * Spare not the whip, my lad, kill the horses if you 
like; I care not, as it is the service of M. de Voltaire.’ 
This injunction was hailed by the crowd with laughter and 
acclamations, in the midst of which .we drove of, M. de 
Voltaire laughing as heartily as any of the others. On 
arriving at Dijon, several persons of the first distinction 
came to visit him; others gave money to the chamber- 
maids of the inn to leave the doer of his cliamber open 
that they might catch a glimpse of him, while others 
‘Aressed themselves as waiters, attended at supper, in order 
| to see and hear him speak. On the 10th of February, at 
; balf-past three in the afternoon, we arrived in Paris. The 
| tall-keepers at the barrier having asked the usual question, 
| if we had any prohibited articles to declare, M. de Voltaire 
| replied, * Faith, gentlemen, I believe the only contraband 
article in the carriage is myself? One of the toll-keepers 
then exclaimed, * Par Dieu, it is M. de Voltaire.’ ‘They 
all tixed their eyes upon him with astonishment, mingled 
with respect, and the cartiage was permitted to proceed 
without further delay. A short time after reaching the 
| hotel of M. de Villette, 1t was known all over Paris that 
| this great man had arrived. From that moment the salon 
| of de M. Villette and the bed-chamber of M. de Voltaire 
| were continually filled with a prodigious crowd. This 
| extreme politeness made him receive all sorts of persons. 
To every one he had something agreeable and witty to say 
all went away enchanted. Congratulations on his re- 
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turn to his native city poured in incessantly from all the | From this moment, M. Wagniere goes on to say, ‘two 


makers fof prose and verse in the capital. From that 
instant a project was unfortunately formed not to let him 
quit Paris. The kind of life that he had led since his 
arrival was exactly the contrast of that which for the last 
twenty years he had been accustomed to at Ferney. In 
the latter place he was perfectly master of his own time, 
seeing but few persons, and those only whom he wished ; 
passing a great part of his time in bed, where he wrote or 
dictated, while at other times he walked about his garden, 
or over his grounds, directing his labourers, and tasting 
the pure pleasure of seeing every one around him pros- 
perous at happy. But this new species of life soon made 
an unfavourable impression upon his health, the first 
symptoms of which were the swelling of his legs from the 
fatigue of continually standing up to receive those who 
came to visit him. About this time an ex-jesuit, named 
Abbé Gautier, wrote to him, to offer his spiritual services 
should the occasion call for them. M. de Voltaire thanked 
him by letter. The Abbé came to see him, and on going 
away left his address. I asked my dear master what he 
thought of this Monsieur Gautier, and he replied, that he 
was a good-natured imbecile. Some days after, another 
man, who had the look of a priest, though dressed in lay 
clothes, called and said. that he was most anxious to see 
M. de Voltaire, and that he had travelled four hundred 
leagues for the purpose. I informed M. de Voltaire, who 
said, © Well, let him come in for a moment, I shall pro- 
bably learn something new from him.’ I returned to my 
retended traveller, and asked him his name and country $ 
b said that he was the Abbé Marthe, and from Italy. 
On bringing him into the bed-chamber, M. de Voltaire said 
to him, ‘ Sir, you wear 2 coat which does not appear to be 
that of a man that lives four hundred leagues off.’ The 
Abbé replied that that was not the coat he usually wore. 
He then entreated to be allowed to speak to him in private. 
My dear master then told me, and a locksmith who was 
repairing a bell-wire, to go into the next room. We did 
so accordingly, but I kept close tothe door, and made the 
locksmith S the same. My heart began to palpitate 
violently, and my first involuntary movement was to la 
hold of my knife. An instant after I heard M. de Vol- 
taire cry out, with great vehemence, ‘ Ah, Sir! what are 
you doing ?? The Abbe had knelt down, saying, ‘Sir, 
you must absolutely this instant confess yourself to me; 
there is no retreating ; be guick, for I have come here ex- 
pressly for that.” M. de Voltaire then said to him, * Are 
you not a..Provengal ?’—* No, I am from Languedoc.’— 
‘What you are doing proves that you are at least from 
that neighbourhood: go back to your parish, and fulfil 
your duty to God there, and let me fulfil mine in my 
chamber.’ On hearing M. de Voltaire’s exclamation, I 
entered the room, and saw this strange man upon his 
knees near the bed; he would not be prevailed upon to 
get up, and darted at me a furious look; so I took him 
by the arms, and pushed him violently out of the cham- 
ber. He’ afterwards made several attempts to get into the 
house, but orders had been given to the servants to pre- 
vent him. The celebrated Franklin came with his grand- 
son to see M. de Voltaire, and requested him to give his 
blessing to the young man, who threw himself upon his 
knees. M. de Voltaire gave it to him, pronouncing the 
words, God, Liberty, and Toleration. He then raised 
him up, and tenderly embraced him. On the 25th of 
February, while he was dictating to me from his bed, I 
heard him cough violently three times; I turned round, 
when he said to me, ‘Oh! oh! I am spitting blood,’ and 
at the same moment the blood spouted from his mouth 
and nose with the same violence as water from the cock 
of a fountain when it is forced up. I rung the bell. Ma- 
dame Denis came in. I then wrote a note to Dr. Tron- 
chon. The whole house was in an alarm, and the bed- 
chamber.soon filled with people. M. de Voltaire ordered 
mé to, write to Abbé Gautier, requesting him to come to 
see him, not wishing, as he said, that his body should be 
thrown upon a dunghill. I pretended to write and send 
off the letter, but did not do so in reality, lest it should be 
said that M. de Voltaire had shown any weakness. After 
some delay, I told him the Abbe could not be found. 
He then said to those who were in the chamber, ‘ At 
least, gentlemen, you will testify that I was desirous of 
fulfilling what is here termed one’s duty.’ Dr. Tronchon 
soon arrived, and after feeling his pulse, thought proper 
to bleed him. After loosing about three pints of blood, 
the hemorrhage diminished, but he continued during 
twenty-two days spitting blood abundantly. It appears 
that M. de Villette, in whose house Voltaire was, enter- 
tained the most violent hatred towards Dr. Tronchon, and 
tuok every opportunity to decry his skill, and to fii. the 
mind of his patient with distrust of him. His conduct on 
one occasion was so outrageous, that Dr. Tronchon took 
him by the shoulder and forced him out of the bed-room.” 


hostile parties divided the house; and I have been witness 
to the most indecent scenes of contention in the very bed- 
chamber of the patient, and when he was in the most 
imminent danger. From the noise that came from it, a 
person outside would have been led to suppose that it was 
filled with drunken peasants about to belabour each other. 
No attention was paid to the orders of the Doctor, nor the 
entreaties of the sick man, who was continually crying 
out that they were killing him. I entreated of Madame 
Denis to allow me to keep every one, but those necessary 
to the patient, out of the room, but she peremptorily 
refused me. Each new comer pointed out a fresh remedy, 





and ali dittering from each other, and many of which, a 
force d’instance, they made my master take, notwishstand- 
ing the express prohibition of the physicians, Messrs. 
Tronchin and Lorri. Even the very kind and skilful 
nurse, whom Dr. Tronchin had provided for him, was 
dismissed. About this time, Abbe Gautier came to see 
M. de Voltaire, who said to him, ‘ A few days ago, I sent 
to beg you to come to me for what you know. If you are 
inclined, we can now get through that little affair.’— 
* Very willingly,’ replied the Abbe. There were then in 
the room, the Abbe Mignot, the Marquis de Villette, and 
myself. M. de Voltaire wished us to remove, but the 
Abbé Gautier would not permit it. We then left the 
roon}, but I kept close to the door, and heard M. de Vol- 
taire conversing with the Abbé for afew moments; at 
length, the Abbé concluded by asking my master to give 
him a written declaration, to which he consented. This 
threw me into despair, and I made a noise at the door, which 
brought the Abbe Mignot and M. Villevieille towards me, 
who asked me if I had become mad ; I replied that I was in 
despair, not because my master was confessing, but because 
it was sought to make him sign a declaration that might 
dishonour him for ever. M. de Voltaire then called to 
me to bring him writing materials. He then wrote and 
signed_a declaration, in which he said, ‘ that he wished to 
die in the Catholic religion, in which he had been born, 
and that he asked pardon of God and the Church, if he 
had ever offended them.’ Along with this declaration he 
gave the Abbe a cheque for six hundred francs, for the 
poor of the parish of Saint Sulpice. The Abbé Gautier 
then called us in and said, ‘ M. de Voltaire has here given 
me a little declaration, which does not signify much; bow- 
ever, I shall request you to have the ess to sign it 
also.” The Abbe Mignot and M. Villevieille signed it 
without hesitation; but J refused, though repeatedly 
pressed by the Abbé Gautier, and at length told him, 
‘that I neither would nor could sign it, being a Pro- 
testant.’ He then proposed administering the-sacrament 
to M. de Voltaire; but the latter said to him, ‘ Monsieur 
Abbé, observe that I am continually spitting blood, and 
great care should be taken not to mingle the blood of God 
with mine.’ To this the confessor made no reply ; and 
on being requested to go away, he retired. On the 28th of 
February, being alone with M. de Voltaire, I besought 
him to tell me sincerely what was his manner of thinking 
at that moment when he thought that his death was ap- 
proaching.’ He asked for paper, pen, and ink, and wrote 
and signed the following declaration, which he gave me:— 
‘I die adoring God, loving my friends,—not hating my 
enemies, and detesting superstition. 
(Signed) 

‘ 28th February, 1778.” 

After this Voltaire had to undergo a persecution of ano- 
ther kind, from Madame Denis, (his neice) and some of her 
friends who wished to persuade him to remain in Paris, to 
which he had an extreme repugnance (if M. Wagniere is 
to be credited.) There are several details upon this sub- 
ject, which, if true, evince great heartlessness and ingra- 
titude on the part of Madame Denis, who owed every 
thing to Voltaire. We must, however, pass over them, 
and hasten on to more generally interesting matter. The 
following instance of the extreme susceptibility of Voltaire, 
with regard to his productions, is not a little curious. 
‘* Before the fourth representation of Irene (his last tra- 
gedy) he sent to the theatre for the manuscript, to make 
seme corrections in it. Judge of his surprise on perceiving 
that the work had already been corrected without consult- 
ing him. He made his niece confess that she had been 
privy to this proceeding. He then fell into the most un- 
governable fury against her and the correctors. For the 
twenty-four years that I was attached to him, never did I 
see him in such a state of violent excitation. He pushed 
Madame Denis away from him so rudely, that she stag- 


* VOLTAIRE.’* 


| M. D‘Argental, to seek the manuscripts of two other dra- 
| matic productions, which he dreaded had undergone simi 
| lar corrections. ‘Thither she was forced to go on foot, and 
(in the rain. The effervescence of his mind on this occa- 
| sion lasted nearly twelve hours.”” A temporary ameliora- 
| tion having taken place in M. Voltaire’s health, he went 
| toa public séance of the French Academy, and to the theatre 
jin the evening. Into the details of what happened on 
| these occasions (already well known to the public) M. 
Wagniere does not enter, but confines himself to the fol- 
| lowing particulars :—** Never was public eagerness to sce 
a distinguished individual carried so far as in these in- 
stances, We had nearly been pressed to death in entering 
the Louvre and the theatre, though soldiers had been 
posted at both places to keep a passage clear. Every one 
of the crowd seemed anxious to get near enough to touch 
M. de Voltaire’s clothes. Some climbed up the wheels of 
the carriage; and one person, who had mounted upon the 
shoulders of another, near the door of the carriage, begged 
to be allowed to kiss his hand; and seizing, by misiake, 
the hand of Madame Denis, he said, after kissing it, * Par 
ma foi! this is still a very plump hand for a man of eighty- 
four years of age.’ Certainly no man of letters had ever 
so brilliant a moment as this. He himself remarked on 
the occasion, * On veut m’élouffer sous des roses.’ How- 
ever, I remarked that all this did not produce the lively 
impression upon him that it was natural to suppose it 
should have done: and, when I made the observation to 
him, and expressed my surprise, he said tome, * Ah, my 
friend, you do not know the French: they did as much 
for the Genevese Jean Jaques. Several persons paid the 
shoe-blacks a crown to let them mount upon their dpould Ts 
to see him pass ; and yet they soon after issued a warrant to 
arrest him, and he was forced to seck safety in flight.’ In 
consequence of this feeling, whenever he went out to take 
the air, if he saw the Parisians running after his carriage 
he became ill-tempered, abridged his drive, and ordered 
the coachman to return to the hotel.”—M. Wagniere seems 
to have been wonderfully given to the melting mood, of 
which there are various proofs in this volume. We can, 
however, afford room only for the following :—* OF all his 
real friends, Dr. Tronchon was the only one who had cot « 
rage enough to tell him the truth. On one occasion he 
said to him ‘I would give a hundred louis that you were 
at this moment at Ferney. You have too much good 
sense not to know that a tree eighty-four years old cannot 
be transplanted with safety. You should quit Paris be- 
fore eight days. I have an excellent travelling carriage at 
your service’ ‘Am I in a state to travel?’ asked M. 
de Voltaire. * Yess I will answer for it upon my head,’ 
replied Dr. Tronchon. M. de Voltaire then took him by 
the hand, and melting into tears, said, ‘Oh, my friend, 
you restore me to life.” His emotion became so strong, 
that his cook, who was present, was obliged, as well as my- 
self, to retire into the next room to weep. Madame Denis 
having heard of the conversation, took Dr. Tronchon to 
task tor it, and never forgave him for it.” Shortly after 
this, Voltaire was over persuaded not to return to Ferney, 
and M. Wagniere was sent there to bring away his books, 
manuscripts, &c. During his absence Voltaire died. This 
was a fatal absence for M. Wagniere, as he lost by it fiity- 
two thousand francs, which Voltaire had intended to give 
him; he, however, fully exculpates him from the charge 
of want of generosity towards a man who had faithfully 
served him for twenty-four years, at a very scanty salary ; 
for he states that, before setting out, Voltaire bad offered 
him bills to the above-mentioned amount, but which he, 
(Wagniere,) through motives of delicacy, refused to accept. 
He asserts that Voltaire, a short time before his death, ex- 
pressed an anxious wish to see his notary, (as Wagniere 
supposes for the purpose of securing him the sum intended 
for him,) but was prevented by those around him. 
Should the second volume of these Memoirs offer any 
thing worthy of notice, I shall send it to you. 















METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 
[From the Liverpool Courier.) 
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gered and fell into an arm-chair, or rather into the arms 
of her future husband (Duvivier) who was sitting in the | 
chair. He then insisted upon her going to the house of | 


* This declaration, in the original, is now amongst the , 








MSS. in the King’s Library, as also the passage relative to it 
in Wagniere’s Memoirs, | 


~~ Barometer | Extreme Thermo-jixtreme | State of | 
at during | meter8 | 1 éu- jthe Wind at 
noon. H Night. j morning ring Day.) at noon. noon 
Aug. | | 
30 | 29 50} 63 0. Cloudy. 
31 | 29 54] 55 0} Fair. 
Sept. | } 
1 | 29 64) 54 O Fair. 
2} 29 72) 53 0} Fair. 
3 | 29 75) 52 0} Fair. 
4/2973 57 0} .N.W.|Fair. 
5 |29 75) 54 0} 593 0! 65 O|W.N.W.)jCloudy. 








30th,—Eleven, a.m., atmosphere extremely humid and 
sultry; rain during the whole afternoon. 

3lst,—Three, p.m., thunder storm, 

lst,—Four, p.m., rain. 
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[SEE A NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS. ] 


LYRA GERMANICA, 
OR SPECIMEN OF THE GERMAN LYRIC POETS; 
Being part of a series of original translations from the 
most eminent German poets, intended to convey to the 
English reader a correct idea of the spirit and manner of 
the original. —— 
HOPE. 


[FROM SCHILLER.] 





Man is fond on the airy vision to brood, 
Of brighter and happier days, 

And is ever chasing some fleeting good, 
Which with flattering illusion betrays: 

The changing world no novelty brings, 

Yet man still hopes for better things. 


Hope, on the cradled infant smiles, 
She plays round the frolicksome boy, 

The youth with her magic enchantment beguiles, 
Nor can age her power destroy: 

For when in the grave he wearied lies, 

Hope sits on the grave, and points to the skies. 


Nor is this the fair dream, unsubstantial and vain, 
Of a head with wild fancies elate, 

The heart from within echoes loudly again, 
We are born for a better state! 

And what that voice would bid us believe, 

The hoping soul will never deceive. 








ON THE DEATH OF A FAIR CHILD. 
—- 
As when fair op’ning in the morning ray, 
Some flower, perchance, attracts the passing eye, 
Which, after some brief flight of early day, 
Returning, finds it sear’d and lifeless lie; — 


Surprised, marks those beauties all decay’d, 
So lately seen in freshness smiling there; 
Muses, that thus so timelessly should fade 
What rising seemed in strength, and show’d so fair: 


So had mine eye, when tired with learned lore, 
Or dim with prospects of a troubled world, 

Brighten’d with peace and hope unknown before, 
QGne little flow'ret seen with leaf unfurl’d. 


Nature, benign, hath given so fair a grace 
To infant beauty, innocence and joys, 

The heart rebuked, learns cheerfully to trace 
Her calm design, which selfish care destroys. 


The broad deep stream may turbid roll along, 
The rivulet o’er rocks impetuous foam,— 

But the sweet rill, what accidenémay wrong, 
Suve one, alas, when it shall cease to roam? 


Sweet Prattler! gay and unapprized of ill, 
Pure as the lamb in innocence of heart, 

To thee bright flowers of pleasure seemed to fill 
Life’s verdant field—but seen the nearer, part. 


Fair though thou wert, Death paus’d not, nor admir’d, 
And gay the tyrant laughs at human bliss; 

Though youth, health, hope, to save thee all conspir’d, 
They could not rescue from the dread abyss. 


Ab! now the heart which fondly, warmly beat, 
Lies cold and pulseless in the lonely grave; 
And on that form which was so fair and sweet, 

Corruption preys, and worms to revel crave. 








And is it thus that what we deem most fair, 
Most pure and stainless, left beneath the sky, 
- Can sink from life, and then inhabit where 
But things abhurr’d, or valued not, should lie? 


Thus must it be;—the cherub-spirit fled, 
Left but a failing tenement of clay ; 

The lucid flame, which purest lustre shed, 
Ascending, merg’d in Heaven's eternal day. 


Liverpool. J. H. S. 





ON A PEDAGOGUE. 
——— 
Pomposo boasts that he can speak 
Latin as fluently as Greek ; 
And I believe him, for, in troth, 
The pedant’s ignorant of both. 
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A WOMAN OF FEW WORDS. 
Celia her sex’s foible shuns; 
Her tongue no length of larum runs; 
Two phrases answer every part— 
One gain’d, one breaks her husband’s heart: 
I will, she said, when made a bride ; 
I wont, through all her life beside. 








ANCIENT HOROLOGICAL MACHINE. 


We have just been favoured with a pri- 
vate view of some ancient horological ma- 
chines, which have been brought from 
Holland. Along with other curious pieces 
of early mechanical ingenuity, we find a 
- constructed by Huygens, in the year 
1658. . 


. The mode of supporting the pendulum 
is shown in the accompanying figure, in 
which a very ingenious contrivance is re- 
sorted to for the purpose of insuring its 
isochronous motion. It consists of two 
cycloidal plates of brass, forming a curve, 
in which the silk line moves. It is strange 
that so beautiful and so scientific a contri- 
vance should have been discontinued in 
the manufacture of any clock in which 
the pendulum is supported by a flexible 
cord. It may also be noticed, that the 
wheel-work of a timepiece is usually considered as the 
**measurer of time,” when, in fact, it is the pendulum 
that performs this highly important office. 











Criticism. 


FRENCH CRITICISM. 


-—8— 


« A Yoeuvre on connait l’artisan.”—Lafontaine. 





Douglas, Ile pu Man, Poéme, par un Voyageur Francais. 
Imprimerie de G. Jefferson & Douglas. 


Si le poéme de David n’était qu’une heureuse imitation, 
ou, comme disent les savans, une conqueéte sur la littérature 
étrangére, le poéme de Douglas est, au contraire, tout du 
cru de M. Mordacque, dont la modestie se dérobe sous 
le nom du Voyageur Francais. Nous donnera-t-il ou 
non un démenti sur cette découverte; c’est ce qu’il faudra 
voir; mais nous avons cru remarquer qu’il n’aimait pas 
la polémique. 

Par quel bout faut-il essayer l’éloge de ce poéme? 
Jamais choix ne nous a causé plus d’émbarras. L_’imagi- 
nation de ce M. Mordacque est un plant fécond, d’od 
sortent les vers comme des champignons, et nous craignons 
bien que notre style ne chiffonne un peu les ornemens de 
de sa verve; mais n’est pas gracieux qui veut; a défaut 
d’éxpressions choisies, au moins serons-nous sincéres dans 
notre naiveté. 

On disait derniérement au poéte Mordacque :—* Il y a 
dans le Kaleidoscope une pilule que vous n’avalerez pas 
(ans faire la grimace.” —* Censura facilis, ars @ifficilis, 
srépondit le savant:) j'ai le bec ferré contre les chique- 





naudes, et ricn ne saurait, d’ailleurs, altérer ma réputation 
littéraire.” 

Puisqu’il est donc décidé que cette reputation est inal- 
térable, nous n’irons pas précher au désert, en relevant 
toutes les licences Mordacquiennes qui envahissent le 
poéme; et parmi toutes celles qui forment le piquant de la 
composition, nous ne prendrons que le seul mot j/idéle, 
auquel on a coupé la queue, pour le faire rimer avec 
eternel. Voila de ces tours hardis qui feraient frémir un 
poéte tant soit peu timide, mais qui décélent ici l’originalité 
de l’auteur. 

Tl est facile de s’appercevoir que notre poéte ne regarde 
Vorthographe que comme une vieille routine, dont son 
génie a droit de s’affranchir quand bon lui semble ; aussi, 
n’est-il permis de le juger que sous le rapport de l’inven- 
tion activée par une ardente imagination, et c'est ce que 
nous tentons de faire. 

Il serait difficile, sans doute, de décrire avec plus de 
talent les impressions romantiques qui ont assiégé le poéte 
dans I’Ile de Man: ici, 

« Au retour des frimats des sources caverneuses, 
Sortent, en bouillonnant, cent cascades bourbeuses.” 
Des cascades bourbeuses : auteur veut certainement parler 
des égoits de Douglas. Od le génie va-t-il, pourtant, 
se nicher ! 
La ce sont des fleurs : 
“ Variant en parfums, en éclats, en couleurs.” 
Eclats au pluriel; c’est & dire, que les fleurs éclataient 
comme des bombes. 

Plus loin c’est un rempard, 

*¢ Pour du gai promeneur aussi charmer les pas.” 
Le gai promencur vaut a lui seul tout le sonnet de Tris- 
sotin. Dans la fumée d’un batiment-a-vapeur un poéte 
médiocre n’aurait vu que du noir, M. Mordacque y voit 
la brillante queue d'une comete : 

“« Telle a travers des airs la profonde grandeur, 

Une fiére cométe proméne sa longueur.” 
N’était-ce pas le cas de s’écrier, comme Sosie, 

** OQ) diable mon esprit prend-il ces gentillesseg? 

Un phare a frappé la vue du poéte, et il nous apprend 

que ce fanal a été élevé, afin 

« D’éclairer pour la nuit son ile romantique.” 
Pour la nuit, cest fort bien dit, car autrement on aurait 
pu croire qu’il est besoin de lumiéres en plein jour a I’Ile 
de Man. 

Aprés force complimens aux habitans de I’Ile, le poéte, 
que de mauvais plaisans avaient fait passer pour quelque 
grand personnage, crut devoir aussi payer une dette de 
reconnaissance, pour les secours qu’avaient trouvés dans 
ce pays des émigres Francais, Ducs ou Marquis, que l’on 
croyait, au moins, aieux de M. Mordacque. Voici un 
échantillon de cette monnoie poétique : 

“« Ma muse s’honore 
Pour mes concitoyens, de payer les tributs 
A qui les p gea si since dus.” 

N’est-ce pas payer dignement une dette royale? Ces in- 
versions heureuses devraient, au moins, mériter a l’auteur, 
** Si les talens étaient payés leur prix, 

» Le ruban blanc avec la fleur de lys.” 

I] parait qu’au beau milieu du poéme, la muse de M. 
Mordacque fit la récalcitrante, car i] lui adresse, comme 
admonition, les lignes suivantes : 

‘* Ma muse, souviens-toi de ta noble naissance, 

Pour des sons mérités accorde tes pipeaux, 

Que tes accents soient purs et que tes vers soient beaux.” 
Béthune, entends-tu ? Te serais-tu jamais douté, que, 
du sein de tes murs, un jour pour le Parnasse, partirait 
cet aigle, comme un épouvantail, perché entre les Neuf 
Seurs. La France a longtems pleuré la lyre de ses enfans 
chéris d’Apollon, les pipeaux Mordacquiens vont la con- 
soler : 








“ Pipeaux heureux, divins sifflets, 
Dont je ne puis trop me repaitre, 

Que ne puis-je en mes verselets 
Vous imiter aussi, pour siffler votre maitre.” 
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EEE 
En chevalier preux et courtois, il fait aussi l’éloge des 
dames de ’Ilede Man. Mais autant l’hommage d’un bon 
poste est flatteur pour Je beau sex, autant sont outrageans 
les sons rendus par des pipeaux tels que ceux de M. Mor- 
dacque. Pour chanter les vertus des beautes Manks, il 
aeu l’impudence d’insulter aux dames de ]’Allemagne, 
de l’Espagne, et de la France, sa patrie, et je rougis de le 
dire, celle de sa propre épouse. A ce prix un éloge est 
une insulte, et il n’est point de dame qui ne se crit offensée, 
si, pour relever son mérite, il fallait mépriser celui de 
toutes les autres. 
En terminant le poéme, l’auteur hasarde un coup de 
patte aux meeurs : 
« Sans doute, ’habitant posséde des travers, 
Des distances, des rangs, le superbe délire, 
Et le—mais une muse ici n’a rien a dire; 
Le Frangais 
Se tait.” 
Le Francais se tait: c'est finir par une pensée ingénieuse 
dans une rime riche. I] est malheureux que le poéte 
n’ait pas commencé par-la, car il aurait alors pu, sans 
nuages, exploiter la renommée littéraire que ses ceuvres 
lui valent 4 Manchester, et par ce moyen 
«Tl n’eut point trahi le secret, 
Que son Pégase est un baudet, 
Et sa muse 
Une buse.” 


The Philanthropist. 


REFLECTIONS IN THE THEATRE. 


—>_— 

See what a sight is there! Behold yon beautiful, yet 
unfortunate young female, rallying that well-dressed 
young man, who has happened to comeinher way. Look 
at the sweet, yet hypocritical smile, that plays upon her 
lovely face. Look at the air of mirth which she assumes. 
And look, for she is not yet quite lost to all sense of shame ; 
look at the virgin blush of modesty which just appears 
on her rosy cheeks, like the sun’s last rays on the Nor. 
wegian hills. How beautiful is her face! Such symme- 
try! Such proportion! Those eyes, which might emu- 
late the stars; those cheeks, from whose roseate colour 
one almost feels a glow of heat; those ringlets, dangling 
about her temples, delicate as the tendrils of the vine. 
More; ay, much more! But description is languid, lan- 
guage impotent, and even art unable to exhibit it; yet 
this lovely creature is abandoned by her God, by her re- 
lations, by her friends, and by all to whom mortals look 
for protection! She is abandoned: but for why? Alas! 
she loved too tenderly! She placed confidence too im- 
plicitly in a villain. Yes, in one of my own sex. I 
blush to name it. He won her heart; he seduced her 
to his purposes; and, no sooner was she likely to bear 
the venerable name of mother, than he cast her off for 
ever. The house of her father, that scene of all her joys 
and cares, affords her no asylum ; his friends will not lend 
her a helping hand; and, in the anguish of despair, she 
resolves never to trust another man, but love without 
choice: love for hire; love the man for the gold; thus, 
while she feigns this smile, perhaps to get to-morrow’s 
dinner, or prevent her passing the night unsheltered, her 
breast is stung with remorse; she cannot but, now and 
then, cast a wistful eye towards her father’s house; she 
cannot but think of those happy hours of innocence, when, 


“Pure as the snow, 
And chaste as the icicle that hangs on Diana’s temple,” 


she claimed kindred there, the loveliest object round her 
paternal table. She cannot but think that there she was 
once welcome in the relation of daughter, or, perhaps, sis- 
ter; her brother’s pride, her mother’s darling, and her 
father’s pet. As her course of life causes her conscience 
to sting her with remorse, so these reflections fill her lonely 
hours with sorrow and lamentation. Cold-blooded, and 
callous to every generous feeling, then, must have been 
that monster who could deprive her of such a birth-right, 
or her family of so near, so beautiful, a relation. May he 

















never know the sweets of such aone! He never will: 


the hand of God hath already marked him as its victim. , 


For a while he may bask in the sunshine of prosperity ; 
but the night of remorse will come! Most assuredly will 
the Lord have revenge ! 

Should this meet the eye of any generous youth, let 
him, at the moment of temptation, say,—‘* No! my heart 


In this, as in the last number, the sixteen squares in the 
centre are not to be taken into the account. These two 
circuits, like the two formerly described, are similar to 
each other. They can, however, only be divided into two 
parts, and not into four. It is only necessary to turn the 
| diagram in order to make this evident; and an attentive 
| examination of the knight’s power in six positions will 
| give a perfect insight into the nature and properties of these 


| two circuits. {n the situation H 1, marked p, the knight 


spurns with indignation to commit an act which cannot be | only commands the two squares g and v, both of which 
submitted to the view of the world !” and reflect, that al- | being in the same circuit as p, it is impossible to end in 
though the deeds of it are covered with darkness, or con- ! this position, unless it be the very last square to be covered ; 


cealed from human eyes, yet there is an eye which perie- 
trates the most hidden recesses, and which sees plainly 
amidst the most appalling darkness. 
Should these few reflections be the means of staying one 
base attempt, the writer’s object will be most amply ac- 
complished, and the editor of the Kaleidoscope entitled to 
his gratitude. A. F. D. 


The Beauties of Ciess. 


‘¢ Ludimus effigiem belli.”—Viba. 
——— 














SOLUTION TO GAME CVII. 
White. Black. 
1 Knight ...G—54 1 Castle ......G—5 
2 Castle ......F—6)4 2 King .....F—6 
3 Castle......D—6)4 MATE. 


[No. cvi11.] 


Black, 





but the first circuit may commence here with advantage. 
In either of the squares G 3 or F 2, marked q and v, (for 
these are similar to each other) the knight commands six 
squares, viz.: from g he commands H 1 in the same cir- 
cuit; F 1, marked x, in the diagram to No. 2, and be- 
longing to the circuit 7,m,”; K 2, marked 11 in the 
same diagram, and belonging to the circuit 10, 11, 12; 
E 4 and F 5, inthecentre; and H 5, marked r, and in the 
same circuit. This then is a most advantageous position to 
end the circuit, being connected not only with two circuits 
besides its own, but also with the centre of the board. The 
situation v is equally good, being connected with its own 
circuit in the squares ¢ and p, with the circuit 10, 11, 12, in 
the square H 3, marked 12, in the diagram No. 2, and with 
the circuit 7, m,n, in G4, marked m in the same diagram ; 
also with the centre,in the squares D 3, E 4. In the position 
r, the knight commands four squares, viz.: s and g in the 
same circuit, and F 4 and F 6 in the centre. Should the 
circuit commence at 7, it must be made to end at g, which 
it was shown is a good situation for that purpose; but 
should s end the circuit, it will be absolutely necessary to 
move into the centre. In the situation s, the knight com- 
mands four squares, viz.: 7 and ¢ in the same circuit, and 
F 5 and E 6, in the centre. This is not a good position 
either to begin or end the circuit, on account of its being 
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NO. III. 
On the nature and properties of the circuits performed round the 
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ted with the centre, and because the parts of its own 
circuit with which it is connected also lead only into the 
centre. The situation ¢ resembles the position r so nearly, 
that the same observations may apply to each. It will ap- 
pear from inspection that these two circuits cannot be 
connected with each other without one or more intermedi- 
ate moves; in fact, the knight can scarcely form any two 
complete and similar figures on the chess-board, which 
may be connected without one or more intermediate moves ; 
and the same remark that was made in a former number will 
apply here, viz., that in the tour of the board it is necessary 
to take the two kinds of circuits alternately. The similarity 
of these circuits renders an examination of every square 
quite needless. The only difficulty remaining is to show 
the method of connecting them with each other, and in 
such @ manner as not to interfere with the centre of the 
board. But this, together with the advantage of forming 
circuits, and of dividing the board as has been already 
done, will form the subject of consideration in future num- 
bers. w.c. 





The Trial of William Benn and 
CAilliam siead, 


AT THE OLD BAILEY, FOR A TUMULTUOUS ASSEMBLY: 
22 Charles II, A.D. 1670. 


(WRITTEN BY THEMSELVES, ] 


i 
(Concluded from our last.) 





J. Robinson.—Mr. Bushel, I have known you near this 
14 years; you have thrust yourself upon this jury, because 
you think there is some service for you: I tell you, you 
deserve to be indicted more than any man that hath been 
brought to the bar this day, 

Bushel.—No, Sir Jobn, there were threescore before me, 
and I would willingly have got off, but could not. 

Blood.—I said, when I saw Mr. Bushel, what I see is 
come to pass, for I knew he would never yield. Mr. 
Bushel, we know what you are. 

Mayor.—Sirrah, you are an impudent fellow ; I will put 
a mark upon you. 

Obser.—They used such menacing language, and be- 
haved themselves very imperiously to the jury, as persons 
not more void of justice than sober education. Afier this 
barbarous usage, they sent them to consider of bringing 
in their verdict; and after some considerable time they 
returned to the court. Silence was called for, and the 
jury called by their names. 

Clerk.—Are you agreed upon your verdict ? 

Jury.—Yes. 

Clerk.—W ho shall speak for you ? 





WHITE. 


Jury.—Our Foreman. 


Clerk.-—-Look upon the prisoners at the bar: how say 
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<ou? Is William Penn guilty of the matter whereof he 
stands indicted in manner and form, or not guilty ? 

Foreman.—Guilty of speaking in Gracechurch-strect. 

Court.—lIs that all ? 

Foreman.—That is all I have in commission. 

Record.—You had as good say nothing. 

Mayor.—Was it not an unlawful assembly ? You mean 
he was speaking to a tumult of people there? ‘ 

Foreman.—My Lord, this is all £ had in commission. 

Obser.—Here some of the jury seemed to buckle to the 
questions of the Court; upon which, Bushel, Hammond, 
and some others opposed themselves, and said, they al. 
lowed of no such word as an unlawful assembly in their 
verdict; at which the Recorder, Mayor, Robinson, and 
Bloodworth took great occasion to vilify them with most 
opprobrious language; and this verdict not serving their 
turns, the Recorder expressed himself thus:— 

Record.—The law of England will not allow you to 
part till you have given in your verdict. J 

Jury.—We have given in our verdict, and we can give 
in no other. 

Record.—Gentlemen, you have not given in your ver- 
dict, and you had as good say nothing ; therefore go and 
consider it once mure, that we may make an end of this 
troublesome business. 

Jury.—We desire we may have pen, ink, and paper. 

Obser.—The court adjourned for half an hour; which 
being expired, the court returns, and the jury not long 
after. 

The prisoners were brought to the bar, and the jury’s 
names called over. 

Clerk.—Are you agreed of your verdict ? 

Jury.—Y es, 

Clerk.—Who shall speak for you ? 

Jury-—Our Foreman. 

Clerk.—What say you? Look upon the prisoners; is 
William Penn guilty in manner and form, as he stands 
indicted, or not guilty ? 

Foreman.—Here is our verdict; holding forth a piece 
of paper to the Clerk of the Peace, which follows :— 

We, the jurors, hereafter named, do find William Penn 
to be guilty of speaking or preaching to an assembly met 
together in Gracechurch-street, the 14th of August last, 
1670; and that William Mead is not guilty of the said 
indictment.” Foreman, Thomas Veer, Edward Bushel, 
John Hammond, Henry Henley, Charles Milson, Gre. 
gory Walklet, John Baily, William Lever, Henry Michel, 
John Brightman, Jas. Damask, William Plumsted. 

Obser.—This both Mayor and Recorder resented at so 
high a rate that they exceeded the bounds of all reason 
and civility. 

Muayor.—Whiat, will you be led by such a silly fellow 
as Bushel; an impudent canting fellow? I warrant you, 
you shall come no more upon juries in haste. You area 
foreman, indeed, addressing himself to the foreman; I 
thought you had understood your place better. 

Record.—Gentlemen, you shall not be dismissed till we 
have a verdict that the Court will accept; and you shall 
be locked up, without meat, drink, fire, and tobacco; you 
shall not think thus to abuse the Court; we will have a 
verdict, by the help of God, or you shall starve for it. 

Penn.—My jury, who are my judges, ought not to be 
thus menaced; their verdict should be free, and not com- 
pelled ; the Bench ought to wait upon them, but not fore- 
stal them. I do desire that justice may be done me, and 
that the arbitrary resolves of the Bench may not be made 
the measure of my jury’s verdict. 

Record.—Stop that prating fellow’s mouth, or put him 
out of the court. 

Mayor.—You have heard that he preached, that he 
gathered a company of tumultvous people, and that they 
do not only disobey the martial power but the civil also. 

Penn.—It is a great mistake ; we did not make the tu- 
mult, but they that interrupted uss The jury cannot be 
so ignorant as to think that we met there with a design to 
disturb the civil peace, since (1st) we were by force of 
arms kept out of our lawful house, and met as near it in 
the street as their soldiers would give us leave; and (2dly) 
because it was no new thing (nor with the circumstances 
expressed in the indictment) but what was usual and cus- 
tomary with us: itis very well known that we are a peace- 
able people, and cannot offer violence to any man. 

Obser.—The Court being ready to break up, and willing 
to huddle the prisoners to their gaol, and the jury to their 
chamber, Penn spoke as follows : 

Penn.—The agreement of twelve men is a verdict in 
law, and such a one having been given by the jury, I require 
the Clerk of the Peace to doneed it, as he will answer it at 
his peril. And if the jury bring in another verdict contra- 
dictory to this, T affirm they are perjured men in law: and 
looking upon the jury, said, ‘* You are Englishmen, mind 
your privilege, give not away your right.” 





Bush, &c.—Nor will we ever do it. : 

Obser.—One of the jurymen pleaded indisposition of 
body, and therefore desired to be dismissed. 

Mayor.—You are as strong as any of them}; starve 
them ; and hold your principles. 

Record.—Gertlemen, you must be contented with your 
hard fate; let your patience overcome it; for the Court is 
resolved to have a verdict, and that before you can be dis- 
missed. 

Jury.—We are agreed ; we are agreed; we are agreed. 

Obser.—The Court swore several persons, to keep the 
jury all night without meat, drink, or fire, or any other 
accommodation ; they had not so much as a chamber-pot, 
though desired. 

Crier.—O yes, &c. 

Obser.—The Court adjourns till seven of the clock next 
morning (being the 4th instant, vulgarly called Sunday) 
at which time the prisoners were brought to the bar. The 
Court sat, and the jury called to bring in their verdict. 

_ Crier.—O yes, &c.—Silence in the court, upon pain of 
imprisonment. 

The jury’s names called over. ’ 

Clerk.—Are you agreed upon your verdict ? 

Jury.—Y es. 

Clerk.—Who shall speak for you? 

Jury.—Our Foreman. : 

Clerk.—What say yow? Look ape the prisoners at 
the bar; is William Penn guilty of the matter whereof 
he a indicted, in manner and form as aforesaid, or not 
guilty ? 

Foreman.—William Penn is guilty of speaking in 
Gracechurch-street. 

Mayor.—To an unlawful assembly ? 

Bush.—No, my Lord, we give no other verdict than 
what we gave last night: we have no other verdict to give. 

Mayor.—You are a factious fellow; I'll take a course 
with you. 

Blood.—I knew Mr. Bushel would not yield. 

Bush.—Sir Thomas, I have done according to my con- 
science, 

Mayor.—That conscience of your’s would cut my throat. 

Bush.—No, my Lord, it never shall. 

Mayor.—But I will cut your’s so soon as I can. 

Record.—He has inspired the jury; he has the spirit of 
divination; methinks I feel him: I will have a positive 
verdict, or you shall starve for it. 

Penn.—I desire to ask the Recorder one question. Do 
you allow of the verdict given of William Mead ? 

Record.—It cannot be a verdict, because you were in- 
dicted for a conspiracy, and one being found not guilty, 
and not the other, it could not be a verdict. 

Penn.—If not guilty be not a verdict, then you make 
of the jury and Magna Charta but a mere nose of wax. 

Mead.—How ! is not guilty no verdict ? 

Record.—No, it is no verdict. 

Penn.—I affirm, that the consent of a jury is a verdict 
in law; and if William Mead be not guilty, it conse- 
quently follows that I am clear, since you have indicted 
us of a conspiracy, and I could not possibly conspire alone. 

Obser.—There were many passages that could not be 
taken which passed between the jury and the Court. The 
jury went up again, having received a fresh charge from 
the Bench, if possible to extort an unjust verdict. 

Crier.—O yes, Silence in the court. 

Court.—Call over the jury. Which was done. 

Clerk.—What say you? Is William Penn guilty of 
the matter whereof he stands indicted, in manner and 
form as aforesaid, or not guilty ? 

Foreman.—Guilty of speaking in Gracechurch-street. 

Record.—W hat is this to the purpose? I say, I will 
have a verdict. And speaking to Edw. Bushel, said, You 
are a factious fellow; I will set a mark upon you, and 
whilst I have any thing to do in the city, I will have an 
eye upon you. 

Mayor.—Have you no more wit than to be led by such 
a pitiful fellow? I will cut his nose. 

Penn.—It is intolerable that my jury should be thus 
menaced. Is this according to the fundamental laws ? 
Are not a Od proper judges by the great charter of 
England ? hat hope is there of ever having justice 
done, when juries are threatened, and their verdicts re- 
jected ? TI amconcerned to speak, and grieved to see such 
arbitrary proceedings. Did not the lieutenant of the 
Tower render one of them worse than a felon? And do 
you not plainly seem to condemn such for factious fellows, 
who answer not your ends? Unhappy are those juries 
who ate threatened to be fined, and starved, and ruined, 
if they give not in verdicts contrary to their consciences. 

Record.—My Lord, you must take a course with that 
same fellow. é 

Mayor.—Stop his mouth; gaoler, bring fetters, and 
stake him to the ground. 





Penn.—Do your pleasure, I matter not your fetters. 

Record.—Tili now 1 never understood the reason of the 
policy and prudence of the Spaniards in suffering the In- 
quisition among them: and certainly it will never be well 
with us till something like unto the Spanish Inquisition 
be in England. 

Obser.—The jury being required to go together to find 
another verdict, and stedfastly refusing it (saying they 
could give no other verdict than what was already given) 
the Recorder, in great passion, was running off the bench, 
with these words in his mouth, ** I protest I will sit here no 
longer to hear these things;” at which the Mayor calling 
‘* Stay, stay,’ he returned, and directed himself unto the 
jury, and spoke as followeth : 

Reco: d.—Gentlemen, we shall not be at this trade al. 
ways with you: you will find the next sessions of parlia- 
ment there will be a law made, that those that will not 
conform shall not have the protection of the law. Mr. 
Lee, — up another verdict, that they may bring it in 
special. 

Lee.—TI cannot tell how to do it. 

Jury.—We ought not to be returned, having all agreed 
and set our hands to the verdict. 

Record.—Your verdict is nothing; you play upon the 
Court: I say you shall go together, and bring in another 
verdict, or you shall starve; and I will have you carted 
about the city, as in Edward the Third’s time. 

Foreman.—We have given in our verdict, and all agreed 
to it; and if we give in another, it will bea force upon 
us to save our lives. 

Mayor.—Take them up. 

Officer.—My J.ord, they will not go up. 

Obser.—The Mayor spoke to the Sheriff, and he came 
off his seat, and said, 

Sherif:—Come, gentlemen, you must go up; you see 
I am commanded to make you go. 

Obser,—Upoa which the jury went up; and several 
sworn to keep them without any accommodation, as afore- 
said, till they brought in their verdict. 

Crier.—O yes, &c. The court adjourns till to-morrow 
morning at seven o’clock. 

Obser.—The prisoners were remanded to Newgate, where 
they remained till next morning, and then were brought 
unto the court, which being sat, they proceeded as fol- 
loweth: 

_ Crier.—O yes, &c. Silence in the court, upon pain of 
imprisonment. 


Clerk.—-Set William Penn and William. Mead to the 


bar. Gentlemen of the jury, answer to your names :— 
Thos. Veer, Edward Bushel, John Hammond, Henry 
Henley, Henry Michel, John. Brightman; Charles Mil- 
son, Gregory Walklet, John Baily, William Leaver, 
James Damask, William Plumsted. Are you all agreed 
to your verdict ? 

Jury.—Y es. 

Cl:rk.—Who shall speak for you ? 

Jury.—Our Foreman. 

Clerk.—Look upon the ipeeeane What say you? Is 
William Penn guilty of the matter whereof he stands in- 
dicted, in manner and form, &c. or not guilty ? 

Foreman.—Here is our verdict in writing, and our 
7 ne ed hate 

ser.—-The Clerk took the paper, but was stopped b 
the Recorder from reading of it; and he mumndel to ok 
for a positive verdict. : 

_ Foreman.—That is our verdict ; we have subscribed to 


it. 

Clerk.—How say you? Is William Penn guilty, &c. 
or not guilty ? 

Foreman.—Not guilty. 

Clerk.—How say you? Is William Mead guilty, &c. 
or not guilty ? 

Foreman.—Not guilty. 

Obser.—Then hearken to your verdict; you say that 
William Penn is not guilty in manner and form as he 
stands indicted ; you say that William Mead is not guilty 
in manner and form as he stands indicted, and so you 
say all? 

Jury.—Yes, we do. 

Obser.—The Bench being unsatisfied with the verdict, 
commanded that every person should distinctly answer to 
their names, and give in their verdict, which they unani- 
mously did in saying not guilty, to the great satisfaction 
of the assembly. 

Record.—I am sorry, gentlemen, you have followed 
your own judgments and opinions, rather than the 
and wholesome advice which was Age you; God 
my life out of your hands! but for this the Court fines you 
forty marks aman, and imprisonment till paid. At which 
Penn stept up towards the Bench, and said, 

Penn.—I demand my liberty, being freed by the jury. 

Mayor.—No, you are in for your fines, 
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Penn.—Fines, for what ? 

Mayor.—For contempt of the Court. 

Penn.—I ask, if it be according to the fundamental 
laws of England, that any Englishman should be fined or 
amerced but by the judgment of his peers or jury, since 
it expressly contradicts the 14th and 29th chapters of the 
great charter of England, which say, ** No freeman ought 
to be amerced but by the oath of good and lawful men of 
the vicinage.” 

Record.—Take him away, take him away, take him 
out of the court. 

Penn.—I can never urge the fundamental laws of Eng- 
land, but you cry, ‘* Take him away, take him away.” 
But it is no wonder, since the Spanish Inquisition bath so 
great a place in the Recorder's heart. God Almighty, 
who is just, will judge you for all these things. 

Obser.—They hauled the prisoners into the bale-dock, 
and from thence sent them, to Newgate, for non-payment 
of their fines; and so were their jury. But the jury 
were afterwards discharged upon an Habeas Corpus, re- 
turnable in the Common Pleas, where their commitment 
was adjudged illegal. 





Correspondence. 


PHRENOLOGY. 


The earth hath bubbles, as the water has, 





And this is of them.—SHAKSPEARE. | my former communication. 


Mere frauds upon reason and sense, 
Engender’d by folly and pride.—Byron. 
Ces. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
$1r,—No doubt the ingenious and argumentative ex- | 
position made by A Phrenologist of my last communica- 
tion, has established this science even with those to whom 
before it seemed only probable ; but, as this may naturally | 
be doubtful with some of your readers, I shall endeavour | 
to show that this advocate of bumps, not only occasionally 
‘misses his way,” (to use his own expressions) but is 
often a mile off, which is as good asa miss. He says his 
opponents are in the dark; but, no doubt, if the organs 
of phrenology have any refulgent quality about them, 
your correspondent must shine, as he is in the light. 

Some of your readers may not be aware of the pre- 
tensions of phrenology to the rank of a science; as now 
(or rather lately) taught, it is a science by which the 
powers of the mind, whether propensities, moral senti- 
ments, or knowing and reflecting faculties, are indicated 
by certain protuberances on the head; each bump, or 
protrusion, corresponding with its particular faculty, or 
propensity of mind. These protuberances are said to be 
projected by the brain, as it manifests its immediate in- 
fluence on the skull. Some phrenologists make thirty- 
three bumps. on the cranium, others twenty-cight, and 
sometimes thirty ; some of these are, according to phre- 
nological phraseology, fully established ; some found only 
probable, while others are doubtful: in short, it has ac- 
quired a species of renown for being a science half-con- 
juring, half-fortunetelling, because it pretends to elucidate 
and demonstrate the phenomena of mind, by the apparent 
collocation of material organs or protrusions on the head.* 
Yet, one of the most illustrious advocates of phrenology 
says, “it does not profess any thing regarding matter, 
and less concerning mind.” Although this plausible 
passport to credulity is too feeble to stand the test of 
examination, it must be confessed that phrenology has | 
not, with all its absurd pretensions, goue the length of | 
demonstrating the essential properties of matter; but yet | 





| sequent page of his treatise, that, ‘*in phrenology, the | ported by demonstration, and incapable of being made 


phenomena of the mind are studied through the medium 


of material organs;” that is, by protuberances on the | mankind.” 


| cranium, the development of the noblest intellectual fa- 
| culties, down to the lowest propensity of animal appetite, 
are ascertained, arranged, and explained. 

In refuting my first fact, your correspondent admits 
that insanity is not necessarily produced by injuries of the 
brain. I contended for this admission, and reassert, that 
if the mind be affected, guided, and ameliorated in insa- 
nity, without any dependance on the brain, the same causes 
must effectually produce the same effects in the influence 
of education on the mind, without any reference to bumps 
on the skull. Moral treatment cures insanity; and the 
moral tendency of education cures the insanity of igno- 
rance and vice, without either the mutual assistance or ap- 
| parent indicativeness of bumps. As to the request of 4 
| Phrenologist to get a brain in this case without malforma- 
| tion, I refer him again to the unquestionable testimony 
{of Mr. Haslam, whose laborious researches have been 
Rpaanenre of much information respecting the anatomy 

of the brain, With respect to the many trifling conceits, 
forced allusions, and unanalogous references, made by A 
Pihrenologist, in attempting to refute the following five of 
| the six facts J produced, I shall only refer the reader to 
Tosome of my objections he 
| Tequests me to prove, in respect of the loss of parts of the 
brain, that that which was lost was the organ of a par- 
ticular faculty, without considering that it was incumbent 
on him to prove first that the brain was really an aggre 

gation of component organs, parcelled out into divisions 
and subdivisions of faculties, propensities, &c. for I never 
admitted the indicativeness of mental ability by mere por- 
tions of matter. I never ascribed toa bump the mental 
agency of the mind, nor that the former could evince any 
thing respecting the power or influence of the latter; but 
my learned opponent’s arguments are a mere petitio prin- 
cipii, a course of reasoning founded on those things which 
he was bound to prove, before he assumed them as ad- 
mitted. Had he, indeed, first proved to your readers that 
the brain was, bona fide. a compound of many organs, his 
queries might be admissible, because they would be con- 
sistent; but as physiologists are not themselves agreed that 
the brain is an aggregation of organs, or whether the 
mental faculties are developed in the proportion of the 
brain to the nerves, and no new discovery communicated 
by A Phrenologist tending to conciliate these different 
opinions, his queries are not, in point of argument, to be 
admitted. 

I never wish to detract from the merit of Messieurs 
Gall and Spurzheim, as far as their anatomical researches 
have been productive of favouring science; and that their 
labours have been great, and in many cases useful, I be- 
lieve few are fastidious enough to deny ; but, the moment 
they venture beyond the boundaries of experience, when 
they substitute the mere flights of fancy for solid practice, 
and on such build an ingenious, but incongruous and 
utterly useless science, we can only respect and credit 
what they have done, not what they pretended to do. 
Dr. Spurzheim himself says,—‘* We never venture beyond 
experience; we neither affirm nor deny any thing which 





| subservient to either the conveniencies or necessities ot 
With regard to cautiousness being a con- 
sequent of fear, I do not perceive I ever asserted the con- 
| trary, but said that it appeared to me that a cautious mar 
was one influenced by hope, to pursue his necessary and 
| peculiar vocation in life, and restrained by fear of un- 
| Success, within certain limits of operation, called circum- 
spection, vigilance, or cautiousness; and in reference t 
the illustrations of Sir G. S. Mackenzie, I find under the 
sentiment ‘* cautiousness or fear,” that he includes ** cire 
cumspection, caution, shyness, and prudence,” which, he 
continues, ** seem all to be modifications of one faculty: 
yet, your correspondent finds fault with me for clas < 
prudence under this sentiment: no doubt he has nore 
prudence than the Baronet for not admitting the latter’ 
classification ! 

I shall next endeavour to refute the arguments of .4 
Phrenologist against my moral objections to his science ; 
and shall also bring forward some facts and illustrations 
corroborative of instances similar to that with which you, 
Mr. Editor, prefaced my former communication: in that 
preface you disclaimed any credit to phrenology, as a 
science, and I believe those of your readers who may 
reflect and compare its tendencies, its pretensions, and, 























cannot be verified by experience.” How far this is cor- 
rect, I refer the reader to the number of half-established, | 
probable, and doubtful organs of phrenology. The | 


Edinburgh Review for April, 1815, in an able article | 


| written in exposition of this science, says,—*‘* Now we are | 


above all, its absurd deductions, will easily coincide in 
your opinion. I fully agree with your correspondent 
Chironius, that the theorists of his science have been car- 
ried into the regions of mystery and perplexity, and thev 
have intruded on the domain of poetry. Am obliged to 
L, who, in some measure has anticipated 

AMICUS JUSTITLE. 





THE LORD’S PRAYER. 
—<=— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—I perceive, by your Kaleidoscope of this day, that 
a correspondent wishes to be informed whether ** Our Pu- 
ther, which art in heaven,” or, ‘* Our Father, who art in 
heaven,” be the more correct reading. Without consider- 
ing myself by any means competent to give an opinion on 
the subject, I will tell your correspondent what I was 
taught from ‘* Lindley Murray’s Grammar of the English 
Language,” that who is applied to persons, which to ani« 
mals and inanimate things, and never, in any writings ot 
merit for composition, have I seen this rule transgressed. 
It is true, I have seen it violated in the version of the 
Lord’s Prayer, used in the Church of England, but never 
had, nor ever heard before, the least doubt as to its jm- 
propriety. Whether it be so in the original language, { 
am not learned enough to know; but this I may be al- 
lowed to say, that it is who in Latin, French, English, 
and Irish; and that if the real English word for the ori- 
ginal be which, precedence should be given te the idiom of 
whatever languages it might be translated into; and, 
therefore, according to rule given before, it ought to be 
translated, and read in English, ** Our Father, who art iy 
heaven.”—Yours, respectfully, . PERTINAX. 

Dennison-street, 5th September, 1826. 





T0 THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—I perceive by your notices to correspondents of 
last week, that a correspondent wishes to be informed, 
whether ** Our Father, which art in heaven,” or, ** Qur 
Father, who art in heaven,” is the more correct reading ? 
This question, [ must own, somewhat surprised me, as I 


its very principles have shown us that its pretensions have | perfectly willing to give Doctor Gall or Spurzheim, or | was not aware of there being, now-a-days, the least doubt 
gone the length of explicating the nature and won both of them, every praise for the discoveries which they ; about it. All modern grammarians teach us, that who 
of the human mind: but the worthy Baronet alluded to, | have made in this department; we allow them every merit | applies to persons, and which to animals and inanimate 
for their manner of dissecting the brain, for having shown | things ; and this distinction is always observed by good 


as if he forgot his former assertion, explains, in a sub- 


j 


} 





* Same as palmistry, &e. 


that it is a fibrous substance, that the nerves of the body 


English writers. 


Now, Sir, Christians of all denomina- 


; Sir G. S. Mackenzie’s Mlustrations of Phrenology. That; have their origin in the respective parts of it, and not in| tions personify the Deity, as is evident from the term 
the science is expressive or explanatory of the powers of the | the brain or spinal marrow, and for ‘having stated the | ‘* Father,” in the Lord’s Prayer, and, indeed, in several 
morbid phenomena of hydrocephalus much more clearly | other parts of the New Testament; hence, according tc 
than has been attempted heretofore; but, beyond this, all our established grammatical rules, it is considered im- 


mind, is obvious from its cognomination. Phren, tl e mind, 
and Jogos, a discourse, must unquestionably convey to the 
reader’s mind a science which discourses on the mental facul- 


ties. 


, is speculative ingenuity, and mere hypotheses unsup- proper to use the word wich in the case cited by your ¢or- 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 
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respondent. J am perfectly aware of the word which being ter of his half-sister, (being born of different mothers.) to this communication, and such as may follow upon iy 
applied to the Deity in the Bible. But it must be re- | according to the civil and ecclesiastical laws of England? | same subject, and thereby afford me an opportunity g 
membered that our language has been materially im- | and would such marriage be held valid by the English | vindicating myself from the odious charge you have ben 


proved since the preseut version was translated; and al- 
though, on the whole, the Bible may be considered a good 
standard of the English language, it is, in this particular, 
as well as in some other instances, considered defective. 

Sept. 8, 1126. PHILOMATH. 





MANCHESTER SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB. 
—— 

C+ The following letter ought to have appeared in the 
last Mercury, as the original article to which it refers 
was first inserted in that journal. We beg to recommend it 
to the notice of all those who perused the paper on the 
Deaf and Dumb Institution, which we recently trans- 
lated from the Reveu Encyclopédique. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Sim,—The Liverpool Mercury of yesterday, containing 
a translation of an article from the Reveu Encyclopédique 
connected with this institution, has just been handed to me, 
and I am happy to find that favourable mention has been 
made of the progress of the children under my care, and I 
am willing to hope that it deserves it. There is, however, 
an error in it which I am solicitous that you would favour 
me by corrrecting in the next number of your valuable 
paper. Dr. Albert has stated, that the Abbés de l'Epée 
and Sicard are the masters whose systems I have followed 
in my practice here. Gratified as I am, and ought to be, 
in baving my name associated with those good and de- 
servedly honoured men, yet I must ascribe the merit of 
my pupil's advancement to the just principles of instruc- 
tion and the high example of Dr. Watson, the zealous, 
the indefatigable, and unostentatious instructor in the 
London Institution. 

If I may be permitted to add another cause, it is that of 
having grown up in the society of this class of unfortunutes 
for nearly twenty years, and thereby becoming not only 
intimate with their language and their peculiar modes of 
thinking, but also with their prejudices, and the most 
effectual means of combatting them. 

But, strictly speaking, as it regards modes of instruction, 
no rigid adherence to any particular system can be ob- 
served ; indeed, it is next to impossible, for many local 
considerations induce departures from it; and to supply 
constantly occurring deficiencies, new expedients must be 
adopted. 

But the principles of tuition may be alike, and I have, 
trom conviction, kept as close to those laid down in Dr. 
Watson’s Theoretical View," as the nature of circum- 
stances have permitted, though, in bringing them into 
practice, there has necessarily been considerable difference 
to the custom of the school in the Kent-road. 

In communicating information to my pupils, I have re- 
course to the easiest and most obvious methods that pre- 
sent themselves, shunning every thing calculated to puzzle 
them. I commence with that kind of knowledge which is 
the most useful and important, and whatever aid I can ob- 
tain, and wherever I may find them, I make them a part of 

~niy mode of instruction ; always keeping in view this fea- 
ture of the London Institution, to Ict utility, and not dis- 
play, be the end proposed. 

Trusting that I have not trespassed upon your time, 

I am, Sir, 
Your obliged and humble Servant, 
W. VAUGHAN. 
Saturday afternoon, Sept. 2, 1826. 
* Published by Darton and Harvey, 1809, London. 





LEGAL MATRIMONIAL QUERY. 
———— 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Sin,—Will any of your legal readers answer this query : 


laws, in all cases and under every circumstance that could 
arise antecedent to such a marriage? A prompt answer 
would oblige—Yours, AMICUS. 








ALLEGED IMPROVEMENTS IN THE NOTATION 
4 OF MUSIC. 
—=~— 
If the writer of the following letter will refer to our com- 
ments, rather than to the report of others, he will find that 
we only exercised the fair privilege which all journalists 





possess, of examining into the pretensions of every work 
which is offered to the public for sale. We said that 
the mode of musical notation, recommended by Mr. 
Macdonald was, in our opinion, neither new in principle 
nor useful in practice; and we adduced our reasons for 
that opinion, pointing out several modes of musical 
short-hand to which Mr. Macdonald's system bore so 
much affinity that we were of opinion the analogy could 
not be purely accidental. With respect to Dibdin’s work, 
we cannot comply with Mr. Macdonald’s request, as the 
copy is not ours; but if he will commission a person to 
call and inspect it, or take a few extracts from it, he is per- 
fectly welcome.—Edit. Kal. 
——i -- 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—After the most diligent search I have not been 
able to light upon a copy of Mr. Dibdin’s work, otherwise 
your animadversions upon my system of musical notation 
would not have remained so long unnoticed. The analo- 
gies between the two systems do not appear, from the spe- 
cimen of his that you have adduced, to be by any means so 
‘¢ palpable” as to justify you in the insinuations you have 
made to the prejudice of mine. Professor Wallace has 
just politely favoured me with a volume containing an 
abridgement of the transactions of various learned societies. 
Among these are the ** Transactions of the American Phi- 
losophical Society, held at Philadelphia, for promoting 


xvii. isa ** New Notation of Music. By Mr. R. Patter- 
son.” The analogies between this system and Mr. Dib- 
din’s are evidently much stronger than are the analogies 
between Mr. Dibdin’s and mine; yet I doubt not that 
even these ‘* analogies are the effect of mere chance.” I 
question if Mr. Dibdin ever heard of this notation. Both 
having hit upon the idea of producing a system of musical 
notation from the ordinary characters used in printing, it 
would have been much more extraordinary, from the na- 
ture of the materials in common to them, had the systems 
they have respectively produced been no way analogous, 
than if they had been the same in every respect. [ for- 
bear going into detail till I shall have seen the work into 
which it is alleged **I have taken a peep.” In January 
last, whilst in Edinburgh, superintending the execution of 
the engraved pages which illustrate the system, Mr. Smith 
(late of Paisley) told me that Mr. Dibdin had published a 
system of notation some twenty years ago; but, as to the 
nature of it, he could give me no idea. Subsequently Mr. 
May, here, informed me that he had seen Dibdin’s work ; 
but he was equally at a loss to give me any description of 
it. The only other musical notation I have seen (with the 
exception of the one in general use) is a stenographic sys- 
tem by a Mr. Austin, published, I think, about the end 
of the last century; but this system bears no analogy 
whatever to that which has furnished you with the subject 
of so much obloquy. 

As I have been hitherto baffled in all my endeavours to 
come at the prototype of this pretended plan, I beg you 
will have the goodness to forward the copy which is in 
your possession to Mr. M‘Phun, my publisher; and, as 
you shall instruct, it will either be thankfully returned, or 
the price of it will be duly remitted. 

I have to request farther, that you will dome the justice 


useful knowledge. Vol. III. 1793;" and, under article | 


pleased to bring against me. Yours, &c. 
as ALEXANDER MACDONALD, 
ill-place, Stirling. road, Glas 
30th Aug 1896. 
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THE PLANET HERSCHELL, OR GEORGIUM SIDU3, 








We copy following letter from the London Courier, 
which paper it was sent by Mr. B. Bevan, of Leighy 
Buzzard, dated August 31, 1826. 


Sir,—The planet Herschell, which has been discover 

about forty-five years, and which in magnitude is aboy 
eighty times that of our earth, is but little seen, owing toiy 
iunmense distance, being about 1750 millions of Engli 
| miles at this time from us. It may, however, be sq 
with a common telescope, of very smail magnifying pone, 
when directed to the proper place, between eight and ta 
o'clock in the evening. ‘To-morrow evening, it will bein 
the meridian at forty-seven minutes past eight, and abo 
four minutes sooner every succeeding night; its meridig 
altitude about 16 degrees; and it is very near to a sml 
star of the ninth magnitude, over which it passed on th 
24th instant, and will slowly move to the westward ti] 
the 28th of September, when it will begin to return to th 
eastward, and repass the small star about the 5th of No, 
vember. Any person, without an Equatorial, may fini 
the planet, by directing their telescope to the lowest of th 
three bright stars in the head of Sagittarius, (marked omi. 
eron:) making the telescope fast with this star in the 
part of the field of view, and waiting 342 minutes, th 
planet will then appear in the telescope. To be satitfid 
that no mistake has been made, after viewing the plang, 
let the telescope be directed about one degree moto ‘a half 
lower, when, if right, two small stars of the eighth magn. 
tude will be seen near together, in nearly a horizonnl 
position. 
A lady, very like her sister, was looking in the gla, 
and seeing a face there, said to her sister who was standitg 
behind her, ‘I am <p oy" you can think of going in 
company with such a dirty face.”='* The remark,” said 
the sister, ‘is not'so d-propos as you imagine; for th 
face you see in the glass is not mine, but your own.” 


ae 
' Co Correspondents. 


Lyra GERMANICA.—Would the talented translator have apy 
objection to our giving, in weekly portions, the whole 
his vigorous translation of William Tell?. We are per 
suaded that an appropriation of it in the way proposd 
would not interfere with, but rather forward, the sale of 
the work. The Sketch Book of Geoffrey Crayon was fint 
made known to the English public through the medium o 
the Kaleidoscope. We introduced it in weekly portions, 
which only served to make the readers of our work wish 
to possess the book entire in a separate volume. 































THe AmeRICAN SgkA SERPENT.—We feel much gratified at 
having at length the opportunity of presenting our readers 
with a sketch of the external appearance of the American 
sea serpent, an animal which has been seen and describe 
by so many respectable persons at different times, and 
under different circumstances, that it is impossible to en 
tertain any rational doubt of its existence. 





A Boitp GuEss on GEOLOGY, BY A BACK-woops-MAN.—We 
have in reserve a continuation of this original dissertation. 


Tue Lorv’s PrRaAvEeR.—Hominculus is informed that his a0 
swer to the query, ‘‘ Who art, or which art,” will appear in 
our next. In the meantime, we wish the writer to call fot 
a proof of it, as there are some parts which we cannot well 
decipher. 


Erratum.—In the poem of ‘The Song of the Bell,” in our 
last, fifth column, second verse, after the seventh line, 
the following was omitted by mistake: 

** And rouse the bloody sons of war.” 








Tur Bretrorugp.—We have in reserve for next week Chip 
ters II] and IV. of this tale. 


We have further to notice 4 Constant Reader—Mnemosyt 
Merta—G. Bu—R. T. 
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